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First  produced  for  copyright  purposes,  at  an  Enter¬ 
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Neivte ,  in  the  Ladbroke  Hall ,  London ,  W.;  on 
Wednesday ,  Jfa//  11th ,  1892 ;  with  the  following 
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David  Castleton  ...  Mr.  CHARLES  STEUART 

Dr.  Benjamin  Goode  (his  Friend  and  Medical  Adviser), 

Mr.  COLLEY  SALTER 

Amelia  (David’s  Sister)  Miss  FLORENCE  FAULKNER 

Edith  Huntly  ...  Miss  SKELTON  WAUD 

Leonore  ...  ...  Miss  HELEN  LUCCA 

- o - 

This  Play  won  the  £10  prize  offered  by  “  The 
Players ( the  organ  of  the  Actors ’  Association ),  m 
the  recent  u  lever  de  ruleau  ”  competition. 

Time — Thirty  Minutes.  Costumes — Present  Day. 


Tlie  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  a  room  in 
David  Castleton’s  House,  which  is  situated  in  a 
suburb  of  a  large  town  in  New  South  Wales. 
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First  produced  for  copy  rigid  purposes,  at  an  Enter¬ 
tainment  given  by  Mr.  Tom  Terriss  and  Mr.  W.  C 
Newte ,  in  the  Ladbrohe  Hall ,  London ,  W.;  on 
Wednesday ,  May  11th,  1892 ;  with  the  following 

caste : 

David  Castleton  ...  Mr.  CHARLES  STEUART 

Dr.  Benjamin  Goode  (his  Friend  and  Medical  Adviser), 

Mr.  COLLEY  SALTER 

Amelia  (David's  Sister)  Miss  FLORENCE  FAULKNER 

Editii  Huntly  ...  Miss  SKELTON  WAUD 

Leonore  ...  ...  Miss  HELEN  LUCCA 


- o - 

This  Play  icon  the  £10  prize  offered  by  “  The 
Players ( the  organ  of  the  Actors'  Association ),  in 
the  recent  “  lever  de  rideau  ”  competition. 

Time — Thirty  Minutes.  Costumes — Present  Day. 

The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  a  room  in 
David  Castleton’s  Honse,  which  is  situated  in  a 
suburb  of  a  large  town  in  New  South  Wales. 


ARGUMENT. 

Before  the  Curtain  rises,  there  has  been  a  terrible  shipwreck 
at  sea.  David  Castleton,  on  seeing  his  newly  married  wife  in 
the  water,  maddened  with  grief,  had  jumped  into  the  sea  and 
rescued  a  woman  whom  he  thought  was  his  wife,  but  who,  in 
reality,  was  a  young  widow  on  board.  They  are  rescued  by  a 
ship  going  to  New  South  Wales,  where  she  nurses  him  back  to 
life,  but  the  shock  has  affected  him  so  much  that  he  will  never 
remember  anything  before  the  occurrence.  When  he  first 
regains  consciousness,  he  thinks  the  woman  by  him  is  his  wife, 
and  as  she  now  loves  him,  and  thinks  his  wife  drowned,  she 
is  well  content  to  accept  the  situation.  In  reality,  his  wife  had 
clung  to  some  wreckage,  and  had  been  rescued  by  an  English 
bound  vessel.  As  soon  as  she  is  able  she  leaves  England,  not 
writing,  as  she  can  get  to  Australia  as  soon  as  any  letter.  In 
due  time  she  comes  to  the  house  where  the  action  of  the  play 
takes  place.  There  she  soon  learns  the  truth.  She  is  about  to 
claim  her  husband,  but  she  is  present  at  a  scene  between  David 
and  the  woman  he  imagines  to  be  his  wife,  unknown  to  them, 
and  is  so  affected  by  their  love  that  she  leaves  her  husband’s 
home  never  to  return. 
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SCENE. — A  room  plainly  but  well  furnished;  shrubs  at 
doors,  and  shins  of  animals  about  to  give  the  appearance  of  a 
colonial  residence.  Doors  R.U.E.,  L.C.,  and  L.;  the  doorway  l. 
to  be  draped  with  curtains.  A  photograph  album  on  a  table  l.c. 

Large  window  R. 

Note. — If  a  practicable  window  is  not  procurable  for  Amelia 
to  write  upon,  a  blotting  pad  and  pencil  will  answer  the  purpose. 
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Amelia  is  discovered ,  realising  up  and  down ,  with  « 
Latin  grammar  in  her  hand. 

Amelia  (to  herself)  :  Amo,  amas — yes — amat.  Now,  how 
■does  it  go  on  ?  I  never  seem  to  get  a  bit  further  ;  indeed,  I 
have  stopped  there  ever  since  last  Thursday  week,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  trouble  Dr.  Goode  has  taken  with  me.  (At 
window  R.)  So  good  of  him  to  teach  me  Latin.  (Writing 
with  her  fingers  on  the  window  pane.)  Dr.  Goode,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Goode,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Goode.  But  before  I  accept  the  offer, 
sir,  I  know  you  are  dying  to  make,  I  will  find  out  the  secret — 
or  mystery,  or  whatever  it  is — which  enshrouds  the  lady 
calling  herself  Mrs.  David  Castle  ton  ;  there  is  something 
unexplained  which  Dr.  Goode  can  tell  me,  and — ah  !  his 
footstep — his  footstep  !  (She  hastily  rubs  out  the  writing  on 
the  window,  and  ostentatiously  resumes  her  booh  as) 

(Dr.  Goode  enters  r.u.e.,  a  portly  man  of  about  46.) 

Dr.  Goode  (contemplating  her)  :  What  a  picture  !  Little 
does  she  dream  of  the  feelings  I  entertain  for  her  ;  poor 
woman  !  poor,  trusting,  confiding  woman  ? 

Amelia  (to  herself)  :  Amo,  amas,  amat. 

Dr.  Goode  :  Go  on. 

Amelia:  Please  take  the  book.  It  seems,  Doctor,  I  shall 
never  get  a  bit  further  than  the  present  tense  of  this  verb: 
amare,  to  love.  Ah,  me  !  (Sighing.) 

Dr.  Goode  :  Let  me  tell  you,  you  are  not  the  first  it  has 
perplexed.  But  did  we  shake  hands  ? 

Amelia  :  Good  morning,  Dr.  Goode,  and  how  is  your 
patient  ? 

Dr.  Goode  :  Your  brother  is  physically  better  ;  mentally — 
well,  stationery. 
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Amelia  :  You  mean — 

Dr.  Goode  :  I  mean  he  will  never  remember  anything: 
before  the  shipwreck,  unless — 

Amelia:  Unless - 

Dr.  Goode  :  Something  comes  about  which  is  impossible — 
{aside)  thank  God. 

Amelia  :  Amo — amas - 

Dr.  Goode:  It’s  perfectly  true.  We  never  get  any  further 
than  this,  the  present  tense. 

Amelia:  Perhaps  it’s  my  stupidity  ? 

Dr.  Goode  :  Or  my  inability  to  instruct. 

Amelia  :  It  seems  we  are  two — now,  wUat  shall  I  say — 
together  ? 

Dr.  Goode  :  Anything  in  the  world,  so  long  as  you  identify 
me  with  yourself. 

Amelia:  Oh,  yes — anything  ( effusively ). 

Dr.  Goode  :  Oh,  Miss  Castleton  ;  oh,  Amelia.  Amo,  amo. 

Amelia  {coyly)  :  Amas,  amat. 

Dr.  Goode :  Oh,  you  don’t  understand.  I  don’t  mean 
exactly  that.  I  mean  what  amo  means  ;  and,  like  my 
prescriptions,  I  haven’t  the  courage  to  write  them  in 
English. 

Amelia :  Still,  no  one  in  their  senses  believes  them  any 
the  more  for  being  so  thinly  disguised. 

Dr.  Goode :  Let  us  talk  of  something  else,  then.  It’s  my* 
custom  when  I  have  any  delicate  operation  on  hand - 

Amelia  : — You  don’t  mean  to  say  you’re  going  to  experi¬ 
ment  on  my  brother  ? 

Dr.  Goode:  No,  no.  It’s  someone  else.  The  heart  is  a 
little  out  of  order,  and  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to  set  it 
right.  As  to  your  brother,  1  am  pleased  to  say  he  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  better,  thanks  to  his — his  wife’s  kind  attention. 

A melia :  And  your  clever  advice.  {A  pause.)  What  shall 
we  talk  about  now  V 
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Dr.  Goode :  Well,  if  you  can  suggest  nothing  better,  we 
might  revert  to  the  original  subject. 

Amelia  :  With  all  my  heart.  Do  you  remember  what  it 
wras  ? 

Dr.  Goode  :  I  will  tell  you.  Now,  then,  say  “  Amo,  I 
love.” 

Amelia  :  Amo,  I  love. 

Dr.  Goode  :  No,  no.  Not  like  that.  Say  “  Amo  ”  ;  there  , 
as  if  you  meant  it. 

Amelia  ( sentimentally )  :  “  Amo,  I  love.” 

Dr.  Goode  :  Go  on — go  on.  I’m  all  impatience. 

Amelia  :  Oh  !  take  the  book. 

Dr.  Goode  ( taking  it  and  putting  it  down')  :  Yes,  yes.  Go 
on — go  on. 

Amelia:  Amas,  amat. 

Dr.  Goode  :  Wrong — wrong— wrong  !  Don’t  you  see, 
Amelia,  that  you  don’t.  If  you  only  did.  But  you  never 
will. 

A  melia  :  Do  what  ? 

Dr.  Goode  :  And  I’ve  been  telling  you  for  the  last  half 
hour  I — I  love  you,  and  want  to  marry  you. 

Amelia:  Js  that  all  V  Oh,  why  didn’t  you  say  so  before  ? 
Think  of  the  time  you’ve  wasted.  Think  of  the  other  moods 
we  might  have  gone  through. 

Dr.  Goode  :  She  loves  me.  My  operation,  for  once,  has 
been  successful. 

Amelia  :  You  may  have  to  encounter  a  relapse. 

Dr.  Goode  :  I  am  not  equal  to  that,  at  present. 

Amelia  :  Doctor,  you  need  fear  nothing  if  you  unreservedly 
confide  in  me  what  secret  there  is  about  my  brother 
David  and  his  wife.  Don’t  shake  your  head,  as  I  am  fully 
convinced — 

Dr.  Goode :  May  I  first  ask  you  to  quote  your  authority 
for  such  a  supposition  ? 
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Amelia:  Simply  my  own  innate  feminine  nature,  together 
with - 

Dr.  Goode  :  Whose  principle  is  that  nothing  and  nothing 
make  forty-six.  My  age,  by  the  bye.  Every  woman, 
however  charming,  when  she  thinks,  suspects  ;  when  she 
suspects,  is  convinced  ;  and  when  convinced,  thinks  every¬ 
one  who  thinks  otherwise,  other  than  wise.  Now,  to  prove 
my  argument. 

Amelia:  I  wish  to  begin  our  new  life  without  any  secrets 
whatever  ;  so  I  will  unrestrainedly  give  you  my  reasons. 
May  you  follow  my  excellent  example.  My  brother  was 
engaged  to  a  girl  in  England,  named  Leonore,  and,  as  I  am 
out  here  in  New  South  Wales,  and  he  wishes  to  bring  his 
wife  here,  he  asks  me  to  prepare  a  home  for  him. 

Dr.  Goode  :  Yes,  yes  ;  I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

Amelia:  But  let  me  finish. 

Dr.  Goode  :  But  to  what  purpose  ? 

Amelia:  Doctor,  the  more  you  object  to  hearing  what  I 
have  to  say,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  justice  of  my 
suspicions.  I  will  continue.  I  hear  of  their  marriage.  I 
receive  a  piece — a  very  small  piece — of  the  cake,  and  hear 
of  their  having  started  ;  and  the  next  I  learn  is  of  your 
terrible  shipwreck.  David  comes  to  this  place  in  another 
ship,  which  has  rescued  the  survivors,  and  with  a  woman  as 
his  wife,  who,  though  she  bears  the  same  Christian  name,  is 
not  the  girl  my  brother  was  engaged  to  in  England. 

Dr.  Goode  :  And  what,  pray,  have  you  to  object  to  in  her  ? 

A  melia :  As  far  as  that  goes,  I  adore  her,  but — 

Dr.  Goode  :  For  all  we  know  he  might  have  changed  his 
mind. 

Amelia:  But  I  have  heard  this  morning  from  home,  in 
which  they  say  they  have  heard  she  was  saved,  and  has 
been  seen  in  England. 

Dr.  Goode  :  Impossible.  She  was  drowned  in  the  wreck. 

A  melia  :  Ah  ! 

Dr.  Goode  :  I  see  I  have  committed  myself.  And,  Amelia, 
if  I  alone  were  concerned,  I  would  unhesitatinglv  confide  in 
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you.  Will  you  go  into  the  garden,  and  when  I  have  seen 
your — your  sister-in-law,  perhaps  you  will  know  all  1  can 
toll  you. 

Amelia:  It  isn’t  so  much  that  I  am  inquisitive,  but  it 
would  so  look  as  if  you  trusted  me. 

Dr.  Goode  :  Thank  you.  And,  Amelia,  do  not  blame  her 
till  you  have  heard  everything.  She,  throughout,  has  acted 
nobly.  ( Aside .)  Though  what  will  she  do  when  she  learns 
what  I  have  just  heard.  (Aloud.)  What  are  you  doing  ? 

Amelia  (with  the  photograph  albumin  her  hand):  Simply 
putting  our  photographs  face  to  face,  as  they  should  be. 

Dr.  Goode  :  I  think  the  originals  should  be  by  all  means. 
Who  is  that  you  are  looking  at  ? 

AmGia:  That  is  when  you  tell  me  everything  I  wish  to 
know.  Only  at  poor  David,  before  his  illness.  Hasn’t  he 
woefully  changed  ?  Now,  I  shall  expect  you  in — in  two 
minutes.  (He  kisses  her  hand ,  and  she  goes  out  l.c.) 

Dr.  Goode  :  Leonore  alive,  and  in  England  !  If  she  comes 
here,  as  she  might, God  help  us  ! 

(Enter  Edith,  r.u.e.) 

Edith  :  Oh,  Doctor,  I  was  so  anxious.  I  could  not  wait 
any  longer.  How  is  he  to  day? 

Dr.  Goode  :  His  recovery  is  assured,  though  he  will  never 
be  again  the  same  man  he  was. 

Edith  :  I  can  nurse  him,  I  can  tend  him,  I  do  not  mind.  I 
can  then,  in  some  measure,  repay  the  immense  debt  of 
gratitude  I  owe  him.  But  his  memory  ? 

Dr.  Goode  :  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  it  will  be  clouded  for  ever. 

Edith :  Thank  Heaven  !  Then  I  can  ever  be  with  him. 
Thank  Heaven  !  But  tell’me,  Doctor,  you  have  ever  been  a 
good  and  kind  friend  to  me.  You  do  not  think  that  if,  in 
time  to  come,  the  light  of  past  years  should  shine  once  more 
upon  him  that  he  could  blame  me  for  what  I  have  done  ? 
Oh,  no,  I  am  sure  he  could  not,  loving  me  as  he  does.  Of 
course  the  world  would,  if  they  came  to  know  the  truth  ;  but 
what  the  world  says,  and  what  the  world  does,  are  so  very 
different  ;  and  so  long  as  I  have  his  love,  that  is  no  considera¬ 
tion. 
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Dr.  Goode :  I  am  sure,  knowing  his  generous  nature,  that 
he  would  forgive  you. 

Edith  :  But  you,  yourself — you,  personally,  do  you  think 
I  have  done  so  very  wrong  ? 

Dr  Goode  :  I  do,  and  I  do  not.  I  cannot  blame  you  as  you 
love  him ;  and  love  is  the  greatest  excuse  that  God  has 
given  to  woman  ;  but  for  your  own  sake - 

Edith :  And  especially  as  his  other  wife  is  dead - 

Dr.  Goode :  As — as  I  said  before,  I  do  and  I  do  not. 

Edith  :  Ah  !  you  qualify  your  opinion,  but  if  my  early 
life  had  been  different,  perhaps  I  should  have  acted  other¬ 
wise.  But  think  of  me,  brought  up  in  a  home  which  was 
not  a  home  ;  by  a  father  and  mother  who  were  parents  only 
so  far  as  they  called  me  into  existence.  They  did  not 
know  me  any  more  than  I  understood  them,  and  when  I 
told  them  that  what  I  wanted  was  something— some¬ 
one  to  love,  they  married  me  to  an  acquaintance  of  my 
father’s — poor  man  ;  he  never  had  a  friend.  But  I  was 
even  worse  off  than  before.  The  man  I  was  to  love — to 
honour — hated  me ;  his  only  thoughts  were  of  worldly  wealth, 
and  they  stole  what  paltry  affection  he  possessed.  God 
knows  I  tried  to  love  him,  but  it  was  impossible.  He  was 
taken  from  me,  and  I  then  resolved  to  go  to  a  new  country — 
a  new  land,  as  far  away  as  possible  from  where  I  had  been 
so  miserable.  You  know  the  rest,  as  you  saw  it  all — the 
terrible  confusion  when  the  ship  struck,  and  his  delirium 
when  the  boat  capsized  in  which  the  women  were  placed — 
his  going  into  the  water  for  Leonore,  and  his  rescuing  me, 
thinking  I  was  his  wife.  You  remember  I  soon  recovered, 
and  then  what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  be  able  to  be  of  some 
assistance  to  the  man  who  had  saved  my  life.  Yes,  at  last 
I  have  had  someone  to  help,  and  very  soon  I  had  someone  to 
love.  Yes,  when  I  saw  the  pale  flicker  of  his  life  gradually 
burn  into  a  flame,  my  love  also  grew,  only  it  burned  a 
thousand  times  more  intensely.  When  his  senses  returned  I 
was  going  to  leave  him ;  indeed,  I  had  already  taken  a  long,  silent 
farewell,  when  he  opened  his  eyes  and  called  me  “  Leonore  ; 
his  Leonore  ;  Leonore,  his  wife.”  The  temptation  was  too 
much  for  me,  and,  knowing  she  was  dead,  I  took  her  place. 

Dr.  Goode  :  And  knowing  she  was  dead  you  took  her 
place. 

Edith  :  You  do  not  tell  me  what  is  passing  in  your  mind. 
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Dr.  Goode  :  So  long  as  nothing  unforeseen  happens  I  do 
not  think  you  will  have  reason  to  regret  what  you  have 
done. 

Edith :  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  very  selfish  :  but  I  am 
covinced  the  other  woman  who  loved  him  would  have  done 
the  same,  if  she  had  been  similarly  situated. 

Dr.  Goode  :  You — you  did  not  see  her  on  board,  did  you  V 

Edith :  No,  as  I  was  so  unhappy — in  much  trouble — I  kept 
to  my  cabin  during  the  entire  voyage. 

Dr.  Goode :  There  is  something  I  wish  to  ask  you,  and 
that  is,  if  I  may - 

Edith  :  Favour  for  favour.  May  I  take  David  into  the 
garden  for  half  an  hour  ? 

Dr.  Goode  :  I  really  don’t  know  what  to  say.  A  chill 
might - 

Edith  {going  to  window  r)  :  But  see  what  a  lovely  day  it  is. 
The  sky  is  cloudless,  as — as  my  future  life,  shall  I  say  ? 

Dr.  Goode  :  But,  look  over  there,  do  you  see  that  cloud  on 
the  horizon,  it  is  getting  larger  and  nearer  every  moment. 

Edith  :  But  it  will  soon  blow  over.  Look - 

Dr.  Goode  :  Let  us  hope  so.  Why — what  do  you  see  ? 
That  woman  ! 

Edith  :  Do  you  think  she  is  ill  ?  At  least,  she  does  not 
look  as  if  she  were  in  want. 

Dr.  Goode  :  She  will  be  better  directly  ;  perhaps  the 
noonday  heat  has  been  too  much  for  her. 

Edith  :  But  she  looks  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint.  Go 
and  bring  her  in.  Oh,  do,  Doctor  ;  she  will  fall  if  you  are 
not  quick.  {He  hurries  out  r.u.e.)  Ah,  he  is  just  in  time. 
How  fortunate  it  wras  I  saw  her.  Some  -weary  traveller  on 
life’s  road.  Perhaps  I  can  be  of  some  assistance  to  her. 

Dr.  Goode  enters,  r.u.e.,  supporting  Leonore.  He 
assists  he*  to  a  chair  by  the  table.') 

Edith  :  Thank  you,  so  much,  Doctor,  she  will  soon  recover 
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in  here.  Now,  while  I  look  after  her,  will  you  kindly  get 
her  what  you  think  would  do  her  most  good. 

Dr.  Goode  :  Certainly,  with  pleasure.  I  will  get  it  in  the 
next  room. 

Edith  :  Do.  And  Amelia  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  help 
you. 

{He  goes  out  R.U.E.) 

Leonore  [to  herself)  :  Nearer  ;  Nearer  ;  every  moment 
nearer  !  ( Opening  her  eyes.)  Ah  ! 

Edith  :  You  are  quite  safe  now  ;  do  not  fear. 

Leonore  :  Yes,  I  know  where  I  am  now.  It  was  out  there 
it  seemed  as  if  I  had  not  the  strength  to  go  any  further,  and 
I  was  so  anxious  to  get  on.  Aes,  yes  ;  you  have  brought  me 
in.  {Endeavouring  to  rise.) 

Edith  :  And  you  must  stay  and  rest  yourself. 

Leonore  :  Not  yet,  not  vet.  I  must  go  on  ;  on. 

Edith  :  As  you  are  now,  believe  me,  it  would  be  positive 
madness, 

Leonore  :  It  would  be  worse  if  I  stayed  longer.  I  am  now 
so  near  my  destination,  that  every  moment’s  delay  seems  to 
lengthen  the  distance  I  have  to  go. 

Edith:  Wait  till  the  doctor  returns,  and  see  what  he  says. 
A  ou  really  are  not  strong  enough  to  go  for  a  long  time  yet. 

Leonore :  Perhaps  I  seem  ungrateful,  but  I  have  come  a 
very  long  way— oh,  so  far  ;  and  every  day  I  have  been  count¬ 
ing  the  minutes,  the  moments,  of  the  time  it  would  still  take 
me.  And  now  I  am  delayed,  just  at  the  end. 

Edith  :  Can  I  assist  you  in  any  way  ?  Only  tell  me  how  I 
can  help  you. 

Leonore  :  I  was  getting  rather  anxious,  as  I  believed  I  had 
mistaken  my  directions.  All  I  wanted  was  a  little  rest 
So,  good-bye,  good-bye. 

Edith  :  If  you  care  to  tell  me  where  you  wish  to  go 
perhaps  I,  or  my  husband - 

Leonore  :  Ah,  you  have  a  husband  ?  My  troubles  are  all 
bound  up  in  that  one  word. 
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Edith:  Troubles! 

Leonore :  But  they  will  soon  be  troubles  no  longer.  It 
is  very  simple.  1  was  separated  from  him  for  a  time,  and  I 
am  now  going  to  see  him  again.  I  have  read  of  travellers 
in  the  hot  desert,  stricken  down  insight  of  water  ;  they  must 
feel  as  I  do.  I  suppose  you  can  almost  realise,  painful 
though  it  is,  what  it  would  be  to  be  separated  from  one  you 
live  for  ;  how  anxious  you  would  be  once  more  to  feel  his 
kisses,  once  more  to  know  his  love. 

Edith :  And  he,  too.  Think  how  he  must  be  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  seeing  you. 

Leonore:  He  does  not  even  know  of  my  coming.  I  shall, 
of  course,  see  you  again,  when  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story. 
My  condition  of  mind  was  such  that  I  could  do  nothing  but 
think — think — think  of  the  time  when  I  should  meet  him.  I 
found  I  could  get  here  as  soon  as  any  letter,  so  I  did  not 
write,  but  brought  myself.  You  can  fully  understand  my 
impatience  now,  so  good-bye,  and  thank  you.  ( She  rises , 
but  falls  exhausted .) 

Edith  :  There  now ;  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  But  the  doctor 
is  preparing  you  something  in  the  next  room  which  will  soon 
make  you  feel  yourself  again.  Now  I  will  leave  you  to  rest 
yourself  for  a  while,  and  I  will  go  for  my  husband.  ( Goes 
towards  door  r.u.e.  and  pauses.)  Poor  woman  !  it  does  seem 
hard.  In  sight,  too,  of  home  ;  poor,  poor  woman, 

(She  goes  out  r.u.e.  After  a  time  Leonore  somewhat 
recovers.) 

Leonore  :  Only  a  little  further — a  very  little  further. 

(She  realises  where  she  is,  and  looks  round  the  room . 
Her  eyes  fall  on  the  photographic  album  left  on  the  table  at 
her  side  by  Amelia,  and  she  idly  turns  over  the  leaves  as 
Dr.  Goode  enters  r.u.e.  and  comes  down  e.  He  looks  at 
Leonore  intently  and  suddenly  starts  as  if  he  recognised 
her.  At  the  same  moment  her  eye  lights  on  her  husband's 
portrait.  She  rises  to  her  feet  with  the  book  in  her  hand  ; 
she  turns ;  confronts  Dr.  Goode,  immediately  recognises 
him ,  and  lets  the  book  fall.) 

Dr.  Goode :  So  soon  ! 

Leonore  :  My  husband  !  he  is  here  ! 
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Dr.  Goode  :  So  very  soon. 

Leonore  :  My  husband  !  my  husband  !  Where  is  he  ? 
(A  pause.')  You  are  silent !  Have  you  nothing  to  tell  me  ? 

Dr.  Goode  :  Too  much. 

Leonore  :  That  woman  !  What  is  she  doing  here  ? 

Dr.  Goode  :  We  thought  you  were  drowned. 

Leonore  :  What  !  Has  he  so  soon  forgotten  me  ?  Speak, 
man,  speak  !  ( Then  imploringly )  Why  do  you  not  tell  me 

what  1  must  know.  Tell  me,  or  I  shall — oh,  tell  me  ! 

Dr.  Goode :  I  cannot — I  cannot  ! 

Leonore  :  Has  he  again  married  ! 

Dr.  Goode:  Worse  !  Worse  ! 

Leonore :  I  know  what  you  would  tell  me  ;  that  David 
took  advantage  of  my  absence  to  love  this  other  woman. 
But  it  is  a  lie.  He  could  never  love  anyone  else, 

Dr.  Goode :  It  is  simply  this.  It  is  very  terrible,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true.  That  night  of  the  wreck  he  lost  his 
senses,  and  ever  since  he  has  been  convinced  that  the  woman 
he  rescued  in  mistake  for  you  is  his  wife. 

Leonore:  His  wife  !  He — he  thinks  me  her. 

Dr.  Goode :  Yes  ;  he  thinks  you  her. 

Leonore  :  And  you  have  all  encouraged  him  in  this  lie  ? 

Dr.  Goode:  We  thought  you  dead. 

Leonore :  Of  course,  you  are  not  really  in  earnest.  No, 
no,  of  course  you  are  not.  It  is  a  cruel  jest,  as  he  loves  me  ; 
he  has  told  me  so  with  his  lips  a  thousand  times,  and  his 
eyes  told  me  he  meant  what  he  said.  Of  course  there  is  no 
truth  in  what  you  tell  me. 

Dr.  Goode  :  I  am  very,  very  sorry. 

Leonore:  Great  God  !  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  it 
was  possible  for  some  of  us,  as  really  happened,  to  cling  to 
some  of  the  floating  wreckage  till  we  were  rescued  by  a 
passing  ship  ?  By  the  time  1  recovered  from  the  exposure 
and  the  shock,  I  was  well  on  my — Great  God  !  and  this  is 
what  it  has  come  to. 
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Dr.  Goode:  It  is  most  deplorable,  and  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  any  shock,  such  as  seeing  you  again  might  have  the 
most  disastrous  effect  on  his  health.  It  is  only  the  sight  of 
you  that  would  recall  the  memory  of  what  to  him  is  at 
present  dead. 

Leonore  :  Ah  !  you  would  play  me  off  with  soft  words, 
would  you  ?  But  you  have  a  woman  to  deal  with,  not  a 
child.  He  belongs  to  me  ;  he  is  part  of  me  ;  he  is  necessary 
to  me,  and  I  will — I  will  have  him. 

Dr.  Goode:  Be  advised  by  me.  At  present, - 

Leonore  :  He  is  my  husband. 

Dr.  Goode:  Yes,  yes  ;  but,  my  dear  Madam — 

Leonore  :  He  is  my  husband  ! 

Dr.  Goode  :  As  he  is  now,  it  would  be  positive  madness 
to  — 

Leonore:  He  is  my  husband.  I  do  believe  you  think  me 
an  impostor.  But  bring  him  to  me,  and  see  if  heroes  not 
remember  who  I  am.  If  he  does  not,  I  will  go  away  con¬ 
tent.  But  I  know  he  will. 

Dr.  Goode:  Mrs.  Castleton,  your  husband  is  a  very  old 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  am  simply  going  to  suggest  what  is 
best  for  his  well-being.  I  will  tell  her  of  you, -and  knowing 
her  as  I  do,  I  am  certain  she  would  go  away.  Once  she 
has  gone  — 

Leonore  :  But  would  she  ? 

Dr.  Goode :  Cannot  you  realise  how  she  must  love  him 
to  do  what  she  has  done  for  him  V 

Leonore  :  I  am  the  only  woman  who  loves  him. 

Dr.  Goode  :  They  are  coming  this  way.  You  must  go  with 
me. 

Leonore  :  Let  me  stay  !  only  let  me  see  him  fora  moment ; 
he. shall  not  see  me  ;  think,  he  is  my  husband. 

Dr.  Goode  :  Then  what  do  you  intend  doing. 

Leonore  :  Then  what  do  I  intend  doing  ?  You  ask  me,  in 
sober  earnest,  what  I  intend  doing  ?  I  love  him.  Now,  you 
know  what  I  am  going  to  do.  He  is  my  husband  ;  do  you 
think  I  will  let  another  woman  take  my  place  V 
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Dr.  Goode:  They  are  here.  (Going  out  L.c.)  I  have  done 
my  best. 

(lie  goes  out  l.c:.,  Leonore  follows  him,  hut  stays  in  door- 
way  as  David  enters  r.u.e.  on  Edith’s  arm.) 

Edith  :  Why,  she  has  gone.  (Assisting  him  to  a  chair ,  and 
making  him  comfortable.) 

David  (as  he  sits)  :  The  woman  you  were  telling  me  about  ? 

Edith  :  Yes. 

David  :  Are  you  sure  ? 

Edith  :  Yes,  dear,  why  ? 

David  :  I  hardly  know.  Tell  me,  are  we  alone  ? 

(Leonore  draws  bach  in  doorway.) 

Edith  :  Quite,  dearest.  What  makes  you  ask  that  ? 

David:  It  appeared  for  the  moment  when  we  first  came 
here,  that  I  had  come  into  contact  with  some  indefinable 
association  of  the  old  existence  ;  it  almost  seemed  as  if  there 
was  a  break  in  the  clouds  which  overshadow  my  life. 

Edith :  And  now. 

David :  They  have  gathered  darker  than  before.  Who 
was  she,  do  you  know  ? 

Edith  :  I  have  already  told  you  what  little  she  confided  in 
me. 

David  :  Ah,  yes,  I  remember  now  ;  she  was  going  to  meet 
a  husband  she  had  not  seen  for  some  time,  I  think  you  said. 

Edith  :  Yes,  dear  ;  that  was  her  trouble. 

David  :  If  she  loved  him,  how  she  must  haved  suffered. 

Edith  :  As  I  should  if  ever  I  lost  you. 

David  (to  himself) :  As  I  should  if  ever  I  lost  you.  How  I 
love  to  hear  you  speak  to  me  like  that. 

Edith  :  It  is  an  old,  old  story  ;  are  you  not  weary  of 
hearing  it  ? 
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David  :  I  am  never  tired  of  hearing  what  is  ever  beautiful 
and  true.  I  can  imagine  the  world  without  ilowers,  or  trees, 
or  even  the  blue  sky  ;  but  what  -would  it  be  without  love. 
No,  we  must  never  even  speak  of  being  apart, 

Edith  :  No  ;  not  if  you  are  content. 

David  :  Content,  content  ?  When  lam  alone  I  often  think 
how  is  it  that  I  should  have  been  singled  out  for  such  tender 
care,  such  loving  solicitude  as  yours.  Why,  darling,  you  are 
everything  to  me,  now  ;  my  present,  my  future,  and  even 
my  past.  If  ever  I  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  that  which 
it  is  not  permitted  me  to  know,  it  is  to  you  that  I  must  turn 
for  help. 

Edith  :  Yes,  to  me  ;  to  me — only  to  me. 

David  :  Tell  me,  have  I  altered  very  much  since — since — 

Edith  :  You  could  never  alter  in  my  eyes,  love,  never  ; 
because  you  are  ever  so  dear  to  me, 

David  :  And  yet,  Leonore,  you  always  avoid  speaking  of 
the  old  days  of  our  affection. 

Edith  :  Women  only  think  of  the  present  ;  they  do  not 
care  what  to-morrow  brings  so  long  as  they  are  happy  to-day  ; 
and  yesterday  only  exists  in  so  much  as  it  affects  to-day.  1 
prefer  to  think  of  you  as  you  are  now. 

David  :  Ill  and  incomplete  ? 

Edith  :  Yes,  because  you  have  now  the  more  need  of  me  ; 
whereas,  if  you  were  well  and  strong,  you  would  often  be 
away  from  my  side.  Am  I  not  selfish  ? 

David  :  To  devote  your  life  to  me  ? 

Edith  :  It  is  because  I  love  you  ;  oh,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much.  It  often  seems  as  if  you  and  I  were  the  only  living 
people  in  the  world,  and  that  we  were  going  to  live  for  ever 
and  ever,  never  getting  any  older,  or  differing  in  any  way  ; 
but  living  on  just  as  we  are  now.  Oh,  what  a  paradise  it 
seems.  True,  I  soon  realise  where  I  am,  but  then  i  still  have 
you — ( Putting  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissing  him ) — you. 

David  :  Ah,  if  I  could  only  look  back  and  recall  the  old 
scenes  of  our  first  acquaintanceship — our  first  interest  in  each 
other,  our  first  kiss.  I  should  remind  you  of  all  I  have  said 
to  you,  all  the  vows  we  had  made  together.  But,  since  that 
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cannot  be,  I  have  to  content  myself  with  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  you  are  as  irrevocably  bound  in  my  future  as 
you  are  in  the  days  that  are  gone.  Oh,  it  is  delightful  to 
think  that  a  long  life  is  before  us  of  this  exquisite  affection 
and  happiness,  and  it  is  that  which  no  one  would  wish  to 
deprive  us  of.  I  feel  now  what  an  inestimable  privilege  it  is 
to  exist. 

Edith  :  Is  your  devotion  to  me  such  a  part  of  your 
existence  ? 

David :  So  much  so  that  were  it  taken  from  me,  I  should 
not  care  to  have  any  more  being.  Why,  Leonore,  it  is  only 
your  love  that  has  kept  me  alive.  When  I  first  regained 
consciousness,  I  seemed  to  despair  of  life  ;  but  you,  you  gave 
me  strength  in  giving  me  a  desire  to  live. 

Edith  :  Suppose  now,  for  one  moment,  you  could  remember 
everything — everything  you  wish  to  know,  and  more,  and  you 
found  I  was  not — not  quite  what  you  imagined  me  to  be. 

David  :  Do  not  even  speak  of  anything  so  impossible. 

Edith :  Yes,  yes. 

David :  Far  rather  than  that,  I  would  prefer  to  remain  as 
I  am,  so  that  I  could  imagine  you  to  be  what  I  know  you  are. 
I  now  live  in  a  beautiful  dream,  and  you  must  not  even 
suggest  an  awakening. 

Edith :  You  may  be  only  too  sure  I  should  like  you  to 
dream  on  for  ever. 

David  :  We  must  be  content  with  but  a  lifetime,  and 
then,  when  we  come  to  look  back  over  the  many  years  we 
have  lived  and  loved  together,  I  am  convinced  I  shall  be 
unable  to  conceive  of  an  interest  in  another  life  in  which 
you  are  not  a  part  of  myself.  Leonore,  we  have  found 
what  the  world  is  ever  seeking,  but  rarely  finds  ;  we  have 
discovered  that  which  when  it  obtains,  it  too  often  rejects 
— happiness.  We  are  in  possession  of  the  source,  the 
complement,  the  fulfilment  of  perfect,  ideal  happiness — 
love. 

Edith  :  I  am  very,  very  thankful. 

David :  Y'es,  God  has  been  very  good  to  us. 

Edith  :  Yes,  God  has  been  very  good — to  me. 
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David :  I  should  like  to  sit  out  in  the  sunshine  for  a  little 
while.  Will  you  read  to  me  ? 

Edith :  You  must  take  my  arm,  as  you  cannot  yet  walk 
alone. 

David:  Who  would  object  to  be  weak  if  they  always  had 
such  a  sweet  support  ? 

(Leonore,  on  hearing  of  their  going  into  the  garden 
moves  across  to  the  door  at  L,  and  screens  her  self  with  the 
curtains.  As  they  go  out  L.c.  she  comes  slowly  Jrom  her 
concealment ,  with  her  arms  outstretched  to  where  her 
husband  has  gone. 

Leonore  :  David — David  ! 

Edith  re-enters  l.c. 

Edith  :  Ah,  you  have  come  back,  and  I  thought  you  had 
gone  ;  how  are  you  now  ? 

Leonore  :  Yes,  I  have  come  back.  Come  back  to  thank  you 
for  your  sympathy.  Good  bye. 

Edith  :  Not  good  bye.  You  have  not  yet  seen  my  husband. 
He  was  so  sorry  to  hear  of  your  trouble. 

Leonore  :  Yes  ;  it  must  be.  I  thought  I  had  come  to  the 
end  of  my  journey  ;  now  I  find  I  have  only  just  set  out. 

(David’s  voice  is  heard  calling  outside ,  “  Leonore  ’ 

Edith  :  Why,  where  are  you  going  ? 

Leonore  :  Across  the  sea.  When  I  came  here  I  thought 
the  ocean  was  composed  of  tears  of  joy  ;  now  it  will  seem 
as  if  it  were  made  of  tears  of  sorrow — women’s  tears. 

(David’s  voice  is  again  heard ,  calling  “  Leonore.” 

Leonore  :  May  I  kiss  you  ?  (She  does  so.)  Your  husband  is 
calling  you.  If  he  asks  what  has  detained  you  from  his  side, 
tell  him  it  was  only  a  weak,  lone  woman  ;  and  that  you  were 
giving  her  strength.  He  must  have  a  kind  heart  to  inspire 
your  love.  Good-bje. 

Edith  :  Good-bye. 
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(Edith  goes  thoughtjuliy  to  the  door  at  l.c.  ;  she  returns 
and  kisses  Leonoke  ;  then  she  goes  out  L.c.) 

(David’s  voice  is  again  heard  calling ,  “  Leonore.’) 

(Leonore  after  a  slight,  a  very  slight  pause ,  goes  out 
R.U.E.  After  a  little  while  the  sound  of  the  closing  of  the 
door  is  hear  dp 


(The  Curtain  then  descends.) 
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“ONE  AT  A  TIME”  SERIES. 


SPECIAL  PIECES  FOR  THE  SOMMER  SEASON  : 

PIER  ENTERTAINMENTS,  TOWN  HALLS,  Etc, 

FARCES  FOR  PROVINCIAL  TOURS  &  AMATEUR  CLUBS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Sound  Actable  Plays  for  the  Colonies,  America 

India,  and  the  Continent. 

PERSONAL  INTERVIEWS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY. 

Send  stamp  for  Lynn’s  List,  with  full  particulars  of  the 
Acting  Edition,  containing  the  best  work  of  Modern  English 
Dramatists,  Press  Notices,  and  Opinions  of  the  Highest  Theatri¬ 
cal  Authorities,  to  the  Sole  Authorised  Agents  in  England  : 

MESSRS.  CAPPER  &  NEWTON;  62,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C 


No.  I.— “The  Artist’s  Model ;  Or,  One  at  a  Time.” 

Farce;  3m.  2f.  By  Neville  Lynn,  F.S.L. A.  Post  free 
Sixpence.  Played  by  amateur  societies  EVERYWHERE. 

I  wish  every  success  to  your  bright  little  fare q.— Henry  Irving 

I  have  read 'it  with  much  amusement.— Geo.  R.  Sims. 

Your  ‘  Artist’s  Model  is  excellent. — F.  J.  Harris. 

Merrily  rattled  through.— The  Era. 

A  complete  success. — The  Professional  World. 

A  very  sparkling  farce. — The  Institute. 

A  very  amusing  farce — The  audience  evinced  their  appreciation  by  loud  and 
prolonged  applause. — Isle  of  Wight  Advertiser. 

Was  received  with  plenty  of  laughter  and  applause.  — “Is  satisfactorily 
printed  and  has  a  plan  of  set  prefixed  to  it. — Stage. 

No.  II.— “  The  Wreck  of  the ‘Emily  Tite and 
other  Recitations,  a  Reading*,  and  an 
Encore  Piece.”  By  Neville  Lynn,  Author 
of  “  The  Thespian  Papers/’  etc.  With  Burlesque 
Portraits  of  Clement  Scott  and  George  R.  Sims  ; 
and  20  Illustrations  by  Louisa  Samson,  Mark  Zang- 
will,  and  Wallis  Mackay.  Post  free,  Sixpence. 

Many  sincere  thanks.  It  is  capital. — Clement  Scott, 

Your  very  clever  recitation. — Fred  Leslie. 

The  audience  howl  with  delight. — Rupert  Garry. 

Emily  Tite  is  capital. — Albert  Chevalier. 

Some  excellent  comic  pieces  are  to  be  found  in  Neville  Lynn’s  “  Wreck  of  the 
Emily  Tite  and  other  Burlesque  Recitations. — The  Echo. 

The  piece  which  gives  the  title  of  the  book  is  a  screamingly  funny  travesty 
of  the  G.  R.  Sims  class  of  ballad. — Dramatic  Review. 

The  ‘  Emily  Tite  ’  and  other  Burlesque  Recitations  being  avowedly  entirely 
free  to  all  reciters,  gives  a  fortunate  opportunity  to  all  such. — Fun. 

Brimful  of  humour.  The  present  little  volume  contains  four  capital  comic 
poems  for  platform  recitation,  the  first  of  which,  alone,  is  calculated  to  bring 
down  the  house.  It  is  illustrated  throughout. — Farm,  Field ,  and  Fireside. 

Mr.  Neville  Lynn  sends  me  a  humorous  little  book  of  recitations,  on  the  cover 
of  which  is  a  portrait  of  my  humble  self  assisting  Mr.  Clement  Scott  to  launch 
“  The  Lifeboat.  I  am  much  too  beautiful,  and  the  gallant  C.  S.  is  not  half 
beautiful  enough.  “  The  Wreck  of  the  Emily  Tite,  a  clever  burlesque  of  the 
style,  which  is  supposed  to  be  mine,  is  really  funny,  and  brought  a  smile  to  the 
face  of  a  man  who  doesn’t  often  indulge  in  such  a  luxury.— DAGONET  in  the 
Referee. 

No.  III.— “The  Great  Demonstration by  I.  Zang*- 

will  and  L.  Cowen.  Price  Sixpence.  Farce;  2  m.  If. 

Mr.  Zangwill  is  a  wit  of  the  first  water.— The  Theatre. 

As  funny  as  it  well  could  be.  —Sporting  Mirroi. 

Mirth  provoking  and  received  with  great  cordiality.— Daily  Chronicle. 

Well  stocked  with  characteristic  quips  and  oddities. — Daily  News. 

Packed  full  of  clever  things  in  the  vein  that  has  made  the  ‘Bachelor’s 
Club,’  and  the  ‘Old  Maids  Club.’—  Han  of  the  World. 

Nos.  IV.,  V.  and  VI.— Second  Edition— “The 
“Up  to  Date’  Reciter.”  By  Campbell 
Rae-Brown  (Author  of  ‘‘  Kissing  Cup’s  Race”), 
and  Neville  Lynn.  With  Illustrations  and 
Portraits  of  the  Authors,  now  first  published 
Post  free,  One  Shilling.  Edition  De  Luxe,  blue 
cloth,  gilt  top  and  deckle  edges  ;  post  free,  2s.  6d. 


Rae-Brown  and  Meville  Lynn’s  highly  amusing  new  book.— The  Ref  ere. 
Shows  considerable  power  and  pathos. — Hawk. 

The  sporting  recitations  have  a  good  swing.— New  York  Herald. 

An  excellent  little  volume  of  short  recitations. — Farm,  Field  and  Fireside. 
Quite  as  good  as  the  previous  books  of  the  Series.  What  more  can  we 
say  ?  —Professional  World, 

No.  VII.—1 14  Bridget’s  Blunders  A  New  Mes¬ 
meric  Farce  ;  2  m.,  2  f.  By  Lita  Smith.  Post 
free,  Sixpence.  Played  on  Tour  with  Signal  Success. 

Created  much  laughter,  and  was  well  received  by  a  large  audience.— Stage. 
‘Bridget’s  Blunders’  is  a  screamingly  funny  farce— women  are  not  usually 
credited  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour;  but,  in  any  case,  Miss  Lita  Smith  is  a 
refutation  of  the  assertion.-  The  Princess. 

Exceedingly  comical  results?— smartly  played  and  very  cordially  received.— 
The  Era. 

No.  VIII. — “A  Debt  of  Honour  ;  and  other  Reci¬ 
tations.”  By  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Bradshaw  ;  Author 
of  “  Wife  or  Slave,”  etc.  Post  free,  Sixpence. 

Twenty  Years  Ago— included  in  this  collection— is  a  delightful  poem  and 
will  go  famously.  I  like  it  very  much  and  will  recite  it  .—Henry  G.  Neville. 

Mrs.  Albert  S.  Bradshaw  recited  her  own  poem  ‘Dick,’  a  touching  narrative 
with  much  pathos,  which  elicited  much  applause. — The  People. 

The  piece  is  full  of  pathetic  and  tragic  interest  to  which  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
did  full  justice.— The  Star. 

“  Condemned  ;  or.  Told  to  the  Chaplain,”  is  an  excellent  and  forcible  reci¬ 
tal.—  The  Institute. 

Recited  with  feeling  a  dramatic  piece  of  her  own,  cast  in  the  familiar 
mould  of  the  Dagonet  Ballads,  entitled  “  Condemned:  or,  Told  to  the  Chaplain.  ” 
—The  Stage. 

No.  IX.— 44  Well  Matched;”  A  Comedietta  in  One 

Act.  By  Philip  Hayard.  Played  at  the  St.  James’s 
Theatre  by  Lionel  Brough  and  Kate  Phillips.  2m.  If. 
Post  free,  Sixpence.  Played  on  Tour  with  the  greatest 
success. 

Met  with  a  deservedly  favourable  reception. — The  Era. 

Achieved  a  genuine  success.  Brightly  and  agreeably  written.— Daily  News 
Contains  a  capital  scene  for  the  widow  and  the  aristocrat.  Deserves  to 
find  a  place  in  the  regular  bill  of  some  London  Theatre. — Morning  Advertiser. 

A  very  brightly  written  and  diverting  comedietta.  Caused  considerable 
amusement  and  consequently  was  voted  quite  successful.—  The  Referee. 

A  capital  little  play  this  ;  not  at  all  commonplace.  The  dialogue  through¬ 
out  is  smart  without  being  strained.— The  Stage. 

No.  X— “  The  Gipsy ;  ”  A  One  Act  Play.  By 

Charles  Hannan.  Author  of  “  Richard  Wye,”  “  The 
Setting  of  the  Sun,”  etc.  Post  Free,  Sixpence. 

No.  XI.— 44 Kissing1  Cup’s  Race;”  A  Drama  in 

Four  Acts.  Founded  on  the  enormously  successful 
Recitation  of  the  same  name.  By  Campbell  Rae- 
Brown.  The  BEST  four  act  play  for  amateurs.  Post 
free,  One  Shilling. 

Mr.  Lynn  has  pleasure  in  advising  London  managers,  and  managers 
of  first-class  touring  companies,  that  he  has  secured  the  British  and 
sole  agency  rights  of  the  above  eminently-powerful  and  strongly- 
constructed  society-play;  and  will  be  pleased  to  enter  into  negocia- 
tions  for  Spring  production  and  tours.  Mr,  Lynn  can  also  entertain 
applications  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  rights. 


ALSO  NOW  IN  THE  PRESS  : 

XII.  — “The  9.10  Down  Express,”  etc.  Recita¬ 

tions.  By  John  Haworth. 

XIII.  — “  Turnip  Top  Village.”  A  Special  Music 

Hall  and  Christy  Minstrel  Play.  By 

Bichard  Morton,  Author  of  “  Ta-ra-ra-Boom-de-ay  !  ” 

XIV. — “Leonore.”  The  “Players’”  Prize  Play. 

By  Horace  W.  C.  Newte. 

XV.  — “The  Matrimonial  Agrency.”  •  ] fFarce,  by 

Miss  Charlotte  E.  Morland. 

XVI.  — “  Grandad’s  Darling*.”  Play  for  Child 

Actress.  By  Edmund  Gurney. 

XVII. — “  What  Greater  Love?  ”  One  Act  Drama 

By  Sidney  Bowkett. 

THESE  ISSUES  COMPLETE  VOL.  I.  POST  FREE 
CLOTH  OS LT?  7s.  6d. 


Lynn’s  ’93  Pastoral  Almanack,  now  ready  ;  6d.  post  free. 

Your  beautifully  printed  Calendar. — Jerome  K.  Jerome. 

Handsome  silurian  grey  cases,  cloth  bound,  for  holding  the  issue  of 
the  Series  ;  Price  Sixpence,  post  free. 

I  most  heartily  wish  the  Series  a  boundless  success.— Miss  Ellen  Farren. 

I  hope  these  will  be  the  fore-runners  of  many  successful  issues. — 
H.  Beerbohm  Tree. 

I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  undertaking. — Arthur  W.  Pinero. 

Best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  scheme  — Iienri/  Arthur  Tones. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  Series  growing  in  popularity.— Maurice'.  Co merford. 

Now  there  are  two  Richmonds  in  the  Field.” — Worthing  Gazette ;  Oct ’  10th. 

In  order  to  give  further  scope  to  Modern  dramatic  authors,  Mr.  Neville 
Lynn  has  now  come  into  the  field  and  started  “  Lynn’s  Acting  Edition,” 
published  by  Messrs.  Capper  and  Newton,  of  which  the  first  number  is  his  own 
funny  farce:  in  one  act,  “The  Artist’s  Model  or,  One  at  a  Tim e.— Dramatic 
Peview;  October  1st. 

Neville  Lynn  has  initiated  a  new  series  of  acting  editions  of  modern  plays, 
a  commencement  being  made  with  his  own  “The  Artist’s  Model,”  a  lever  de 
rideau  which  would  he  laughter-provoking  in  representation— I  live  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  considerable  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  the  forthcoming  issues.— The 
Topical  Times  ;  October  15th. 

Capper  and  Newton,  62,  Strand,  are  publishing  Mr.  Lynn’s  acting  edition, 
in  opposition,  I  believe,  to  Samuel  French.  With  Lynn, I  understand  the  author 
receives  a  royalty  on  each  copy  sold.  This  would  lead  to  amateur  performance? , 
and  subsequently  to  theatre  performances  if  the  plays  are  made  of  the  right 
stuff  —Judy ;  October  19th. 

Mr.  Lynn,  we  understand,  is  about  to  initiate  many  new  and  important 
features  into  the  theatrical  publishing  business  he  has  organised  at  62,  Strand : 
and  certain  ‘  fresh  departures,’  based  on  Anglo-American  experiences,  will  soon 
thus  come  before  the  British  public.”— Kensington  Society;  Dec.  8th. 

Hitherto  all  English  Plays  have  been  taken,  not  from,  but  to  the  French  ; 
meaning,  of  course,  the  theatrical  publisher.  An  attempt  is  now  to  be  made 
however,  to  dispute  this  monopoly,  which  like  all  monopolies  has  given  the 
monopolist  an  autocratic  position.  Mr.  Neville  Lynn,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Capper  and  Newton,  the  dramatic  agents,  has  started  a  rival  series  of  acting 
editions  of  plays,  leading  off  with  his  own  farce,  ‘The  Artist’s  Model:  or,  One 
at  a  Time.’  Several  well-known  writers  have  promised  contributions  to  the 
Series—  The  Star;  September  16,  1892. 

CAPPER  AND  NEWTON;  62  STRAND,  LONDON. 


The  Recognised  Hand-Book  for  Professionals,  Amateurs,  Dramatists,  Entertainers  etc 
Popular  Cheap  Edition,  Post  Free,  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  THESPIAN  PAPERS. 

DEDICATED  BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION  TO  MISS  MARY  ANDERSON 

By  NEVILLE  LYNN,  F.S.L.A. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  ENGLISH  PRESS. 

Written  in  a  light  and  entertaining  style. — Morning  Post. 

An  Oracle  on  the  stage. — Court  and  Society  Review. 

Has  a  strong  individuality  .  .  .  remarkably  clever. — Dramatic  Review. 
Clever  and  amusing  notes  and  comments  on  theatrical  topics.— Queen. 

Shows  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  wide  range  of  subjects.— Sun. 

One  cannot  weary  of  reading  such  sprightly  and  Graphic  English. — Oldham 
Chronicle. 

Mr.  LYNN  deserves  success  for  affording  us 
merriment  at  so  low  a  figure. — Illustrated  Sports. 

Deals  in  a  humorous  way  with  a  wide  variety 
of  subj  ects. —  Weekly  Dispatch. 

Written  in  a  gossipy,  good-humoured  style, 
which  makes  them  thoroughly  entertaining.— 
Birmingham  Gazette. 

Mr.  LYNN  knows  his  subject  through  and 
through,  and  deals  with  it  in  a  very  playful 
mood.— Dundee  Advertiser. 

Will  furnish  an  hour’s  enjoyment  at  the  fire¬ 
side,  the  seaside,  and  the  railway.  Each  tale  is 
short,  pithy,  and  full  of  humour. — Leicester 
Journal. 

Mr.  LYNN  writes  lightly  and  easily  ;  he  is  never 
dull ;  and  anyone  can  read  the  book  with  interest. 

Cork  Examiner. 

A  series  of  clever  articles  from  the  pen  of  a 
well-known  theatrical  critic.  Many  of  his  sen¬ 
tences  will  raise  a  hearty  laugh.  “  The  Amateur 
Jubilee  Concert’  is  delicious. — Western  Morning 
News. 

In  the  course  of  these  short,  incisive  and  cheery 
papers,  Mr.  Lynn  makes  fun  in  a  light-hearted 
sort  of  manner,  of  the  foibles  of  the  stage,  the 
players  that  frequent  it,  and  the  individuals  who 
are'intimately  associated  with  it.  The  papers  are 
very  readable,  and,  in  their  present  form,  should 
attract  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances. — City  Press. 

Every  one  into  whose  hand  this  book  falls, 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  author  for  an  hour’s 
bright  and  amusing  reading.  In  these  days,  there 
is  so  much  drivel  foisted  upon  the  public,  that  a 
little  volume  such  as  this  is,  so  unpretentious,  yet 
so  full  of  interesting  and  humorous  matter,  should 
be  cheerfully  welcomed.— Topical  Times. 

Wiry  apologise,  Mr.  LYNN,  for  setting  before 
your  guests  such  excellent  fare?  We  can  only 
suppose  that  you  felt  it  necessary  to  say  some 
sort  of  grace  before  meat.  Your  readers  will  be 
ft.  jar  ungrateful  indeed  if  they  do  not  utter  the  cus- 

V  N  A/j  tomary  expression  of  gratitude  after  the  repast. 

4. ;  v*  \  It  is  not  often  that  so  thoroughly  readable  a  book 

about  ‘  Thespian  Affairs  ’  is  placed  before  the 
public.  We  can  say  of  it  that  the  omission  of  a 
single  line  would  have  been  a  loss. — The  People. 
ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Trade  Terms  (for  quantities)  to  Amateur  Dramatic  Societies }  etc.  At  Railway  Stalls 

through  any  B  ookseller,  or  direct. from 

CAPPER  &  NEWTON ;  62,  Strand,  London. 


NEW  WORK  by  JOHN  CROOK 

Of  the  Theatre  Royal ,  Drury  Lane. 

The  Merriest  and  Most  Refined  Operetta  for  Musical  Clubs,  Amateur  Choirs 


etc. 


Six  Numbers:  Two  Concerted  Pieces;  the  “Loving”  and  “Faithful  to 
Thee”  Lyrics;  a  Super-Natural  Solo;  and  the  Cackling  Quartette 
“  Good  Bye  to  You.” 


London  ;  WI1LCQCKS  &  Co.,  or  CAPPER  &  NEWTON  ;  82,  Strand,  W,C. 


